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practical needs. The enemy of philosophy both In India and in the West has not
been the desire of man to reach a solution of the deepest problems of the universe
which will bring satisfaction to his whole being. It has been the spirit which
would not allow the mind to be inhibited in Its pursuit of truth by the fact that
a certain satisfaction has been found in conclusions reached after a partial survey
of the ground,

PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY

I can conceive that some of our friendly critics may offer the comment that in
all that I have said so far I have made no attempt to show that philosophy really
implements the claims that have been made for her. In particular, it is common
for critics to point to the certainty of the results of scientific enquiry, and to the
unanimity of scientists in recognising them, in contrast to the uncertainty of the
theories of the philosophers and to the unending warfare waged against each other
by the different schools. This is a case that can be very effectively put. The
criticism would bo completely devastating if science could be so liberated from
all philosophical implications. The trouble is that the scientist is not merely a
scientist; he is also a man. It is always difficult for the scientist to avoid ultimate
questions. It has become no easier for him to do so with the increasing degree of
specialisation among the sciences.

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY

The scientist cannot free himself from the pressure of philosophical questions.
They force themselves upon him and the choice is not between facing them and
ignoring them, but it is between giving a hasty and ill-considered answer to them
and taking pains to think out a satisfying answer. We may deplore the fact that
with all their thinking, philosophers have not reached agreement on any of the
profound questions with which they have concerned themselves. But there is still
more confusion among the facile solutions offered by shallow thinkers. And philo-
sophers of all schools continue to feel with Socrates that even the discovery of
their own ignorance is no mean achievement.

It is one of the hopeful signs of the present time that leading scientists have
been frankly facing the fact that they cannot -evade philosophical problems. We
are led to hope for a great strengthening of that co-operation between science and
philosophy, which in the history of human thought and enquiry has been so
fruitful. One has only toremiud oneself of the work of men like Descartes, Galileo,
Bacon and Locke, Leibntiz and Kant, to realise how close the association was. And
the association cannot be broken. If science is not allied with good philosophical
thinking, It will be allied with unphilospphical dogmatism.

One is conscious in these days of widespread desire on the side of the scientists
as well as on that of the philosophers for the strengthening of the association. It
is unfortunate that our courses of studies should bave become so highly specialised
that many students are condemned to the study of fragments of the whole of
reality, and never have their attention directed even to the fact that they are
fragments. A teacher of philosophy who suggested that philosophy should find
some place in the curriculum of every student of science would probably be
regarded as a crank. There can be no doubt (however), that one of the greatest of
our needs at the present time is for an education that will enable the student to
see beyond the fragmentariness of the particular sciences, and according to his
capacity, to apprehend the whole.

DUTY OF A PHILOSOPHER

I have spoken perhaps as if this task here related only to scientific enquiry.
I would remind you of wnat I said earlier in this paper of the fact that philo-
sopy has originated not only from scientific enquiry. It has grown also apart from
natural science out of the questionings to which religion has given rise. And I
think it would not be difficult to show that at the present time there is a spiri-
tual movement (in the stricter sense) that is no less significnt for philosophy than
the scientific movement. The most outstanding scientists of the day are aware of
it, and they are fully prepared to recognise that any true interpretation of reality
must take account of experience in all its richnesss.

So the philosopher has to-day a place of as great importance as he has had at
any time in history, and he has a task as great as ever was laid upon his prede-